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•  Trends  and  issues 


‘  Mass  edncation  is  not  adequate  for  training 
potential  leaders,  says  Grayson  L.  Kirk,  Columbia  U. 
president.  “We  can  get  better  leaders  from  ‘custom- 
made’  training  for  young  people  of  promise  than  from 
an  ‘assembly-line’  program,”  Dr.  Kirk  points  out.  He 
indicates  the  U.S.  may  have  departed  too  far  from  the 
“training  for  the  elite,”  and  adds:  “Maybe  we’re  edu¬ 
cating  too  many  just  ‘pretty  well.’” 

Congress  must  meet  school  problems  “soon- 
I  er  or  later,”  according  to  Senator  George  A.  Smathers 
of  Florida.  He  said  he  would  insist,  however,  that 
any  federal  school  program  have  these  two  “basic  re¬ 
quirements”  to  prevent  federal  domination  of  the 
schools:  “First,  complete  state  control  of  funds,  and 
second,  there  must  be  no  strings  tied  to  this  aid  so 
that  each  state  will  be  free  to  handle  any  side  of 
the  issue.” 

Because  of  a  ‘‘security*’  clause  in  the  new 

contracts,  fifteen  universities  are  refusing  to  offer  GI 
correspondence  courses.  Disputed  contracts  are  be¬ 
tween  the  universities  and  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
Institute,  which  conducts  correspondence  courses  for 


servicemen.  The  universities  prepare  the  material 
for  the  courses,  grade  examination  papers.  New  con¬ 
tracts  read  that  the  university  will  not  retain  “such 
persons  as  are  disapproved  for  security  reasons  by 
the  government.”  Colleges  fear  the  clause  would  let 
the  military  dictate  firing  of  professors. 

Swiug  away  from  federal  aid  among  U.S. 
medical  schools  was  noted  at  the  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Medical  Colleges  meeting  in  Atlantic  City.  The 
Association’s  five-member  committee  on  financial  aid 
to  medical  education  attributed  growth  of  corporate 
and  private  interest  in  the  financial  plight  of  the 
medical  schools  for  lessening  the  pleas  for  federal  aid. 

Despitr  the  ueed  for  federal  ecouomy,  the 

government  must  continue  fostering  opportunities  for 
wholesome  recreational  facilities,  says  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Douglas  McKay.  “Now  is  not  the  time 
to  close  the  door  on  further  prudent  investments  that 
will  maintain  and  expand  our  recreation  plant.”  Most 
metropolitan  centers  are  spending  more  than  ten 
times  as  much  for  piolice  and  correctional  work  as  for 
recreation,  Mr.  McKay  points  out. 
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•  Administration 


New  era  for  school  administration  is  pre¬ 
dicted  by  John  K.  Norton,  Columbia  U.  Needed: 
more  comprehensive  graduate  training  for  future  ad¬ 
ministrators,  and  continued  graduate  study  and 
research  service  for  administrators  on  the  job. 

Research  by  the  Cooperative  Program  in  Education¬ 
al  Administration  shows  that,  in  the  past  10  years,  the 
school  administrator’s  job  has  changed  drastically,  says 
Dr.  Norton.  Superintendents  of  schools  are  increas¬ 
ingly  being  looked  upon  as  consultants  in  education 
for  the  entire  community  or  school  district. 

Dr.  Norton  believes  four  major  trends  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  in  public  attitude  toward  education  have 
increased  the  importance  of  school  administration: 


First,  inanagement  techniques  in  all  fields,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  business,  public  affairs,  and  the  military, 
have  greatly  improved  during  and  since  World  War  II. 

Second,  in  the  field  of  education,  improvement  in 
the  quality  and  training  of  teachers  h£^  created  an 
accelerated  demand  for  capable  administrative  leader¬ 
ship. 

Third,  public  interest  in  education  is  greater  today 
than  ever  before.  Growing  public  concern  about  text¬ 
books,  what  is  being  taught  in  schools,  the  issue  of 
Communism  and  similar  developments  are  indications 
of  a  new,  and  essentially  healthy,  interest  by  the 
average  citizen  in  education. 

Fourth,  schools  are  becoming  a  stronger  communit>' 
force.  The  trend  throughout  the  coun^  is  to  expand 
the  services  of  schools  to  help  improve  their  communi¬ 
ties.  The  schools’  leader^ip  in  organizing  civic 
programs— improving  the  appearance  of  the  commun¬ 
ity,  providing  play  areas  for  children,  and  cooperating 
in  civil  defense,  health,  and  cultural  activ  ities  is 
l>ecoming  common  practice  in  many  areas. 

An  important  new  tool  for  appraising  the  work 
of  elementary  schools  has  just  been  publishtd.  .\ 
research  group  at  Boston  U.,  headed  by  Dr.  James  F. 
Baker,  has  worked  out  and  tested  in  the  field.  Elemen¬ 
tary  Evaluative  Criteria,  in  close  imitation  of  the 
well-known  and  widely  used  Evaluative  Criteria  de- 
v'eloped  some  years  ago  by  the  Cooperative  Study  of 
Secondary  School  Standards.  The  similarity  of  the 
two  will  make  it  easy  to  judge  all  lev'els  of  a  school 
system  in  comparable  terms.  Like  its  model,  the  new 
device  has  sections  dealing  with  philosophy  and  ob¬ 
jectives,  curriculum,  library  services,  guidance  services, 
school  plant,  school  staff  and  administration,  indi¬ 
vidual  staff  member  forms,  and  summary  forms.  The 
range  is  K-6  or  K-8.  The  material  is  adaptable  for 
use  either  by  faculty  groups  or  by  joint  teacher-citizen 
groups.  Especially  useful:  suggested  evaluation  time 
schedule. 

Order  from  Elementary  Evaluative  Criteria,  332  Bay 
State  Road.  Boston  1.5,  Mass.  109  p.  $1.50. 

CVRRE\T  READISC.  OF  SPECIAL  ISTEREST 

Kdiicationul  ChuiiKc  in  Keorganizod  Sch<x)I  Districts,  bij  C.  O. 
Fitzu-ater.  Bulletin  1953,  .Vo.  4.  HEW,  Office  of  Education. 
Supt.  of  Documents.  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  53f>.  20c.  (Educational 
cfuinties  made  in  552  districts  since  their  establishment.) 
“School  F.nrollmeixt,  Educational  Attainment,  and  IlUteractj; 
Octolur  1952.”  Current  Population  Reiwrts,  Oct.  22,  195>3. 
Dept,  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Wash.  25,  D.  C. 
I5c. 

"Schools  Help  Prevent  Delinquency."  R»-soarch  BiillcHin,  Oct. 
1953.  SE.\.  1-201  lath  St..  S.W..  Wash.  6,  D.C.  50c.  (In¬ 
cludes  examples  of  school  practice  in  u'orking  ivith  problem 
children.) 

.School  Dislrirt  Liahilitv'.  NEA.  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators.  1201  iOth  St..  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  23p.  50c. 
(Points  up  danger  areas  in  this  important  aspect  of  .school  ad¬ 
ministration.) 

“The  Consxtltant  —  Your  Partner  in  School  Improvemetd ,"  by 
Max  R.  Goodson  and  .A.  W.  Fo.shay,  Oh‘o  State  U.  Educational 
Trend.  No.  1053.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  100  Garfield 
.\ve..  New  London,  Conn.  25c.  Minimum  order  $1.  (How  to 
choose  a  professional  consttUant  and  make  the  best  use  of  his 
services.) 


Wkat  stadentK  tkink  of  teachers  is  revealed 
in  a  recent  survey  of  2.211  Florida  high  school  seniors. 
On  the  basis  of  a  seven-page  (luestionnaire,  Henry  P. 
C’onstans,  Jr.,  found  that: 

—Men  teachers  are  favored  over  women  teachers. 

—Young  and  middle-aged  teachers  are  greatly  pre¬ 
ferred  to  older  teachers,  with  young  teachers  slightly 
more  favored  than  middle-aged. 

—Teachers  in  general  are  held  in  high  regard. 
Qualities  most  frequently  attributed  to  teachers:  they 
iU'e  interested  in  their  work,  well-adjusted,  willing  to 
work,  willing  to  help  students,  get  along  with  people 
in  the  community,  are  dependable.  The  seniors  did 
not  associate  teachers  with  community  leadership. 

—51%  think  that  too  many  restrictions  are  placed 
on  the  private  lives  of  teachers. 

—79%  do  not  feel  that  the  community  has  the  right 
to  tell  teachers  how  they  should  behave  when  not 
teaching.  Most  of  them  felt  that  teachers  should  he 
completely  free  to  date,  dance,  play  cards,  smoke  at 
home,  visit  lodge  rooms,  and  join  a  teachers’  union. 

—90%  rated  teachers  who  had  taught  them  as  av<*r- 
age  or  above. 

—85%  of  the  group  thought  of  teaching  as  a  pro¬ 
fession. 


•  Curw'iculum 

Return  to  ^^old-fashioned’*  history  is  in  the 

offing  for  junior  high  students  in  New  York  state.  In 
recent  years,  history  has  been  given  in  a  “topical”  way, 
with  large  areas  of  historical  trends  and  development 
consider^  as  units  of  study.  Now.  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  educ*ation  lurges  a  return  to  the  method  of 
treating  American  history  chronologically. 

More  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  American  heroes, 
of  l>oth  the  distant  and  the  recent  past.  The  lives  and 
deeds  of  such  historic  figures  as  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Lincoln,  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt,  Wilson,  and  Franklin  D.  Roo.sevelt  will  be 
stressed  in  the  classroom. 

Studt‘nts  are  to  be  taught  almut  deeds  that  have 
made  America  great,  the  importance  of  the  free  enter¬ 
prise  system,  and  the  responsibilities  of  citizens— young 
and  old— in  a  democratic  nation.  Students  will  also 
learn  about  civil  defense  and  how  they  can  coo^x^rati" 
in  such  a  program. 

Social  studies,  long  stressed  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools,  will  now  be  known  as  Citizenship  Educa¬ 
tion,  with  emphasis  upon  the  “citizenship”  aspect  of 
the  course. 

Fitting  a  foreign  language  into  the  elementarv- 
curriculum  comes  naturally,  says  Theodore  Andersson. 
Mr.  Andersson  points  out  that  foreign  languages  are 
really  a  part  of  the  so-called  “common  learnings.”  He 
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lielieves,  for  example,  that  the  term  “lanj'uage  arts” 
should  lx*  expanded  to  include  a  second  language  as 
well  as  English.  Then,  if  social  studies  are  considered 
broad  enough  to  include  inteniational  relations,  for¬ 
eign  languages  bec'ome  a  natural  part  of  this  common 
learning.  “If  numbers,  art,  music,  and  science  are 
considered  common  learnings,  so  should  a  foreign 
language:  for  they  all  provide  a  medium  of  interna¬ 
tional  communication.  And  if  the  criterion  of  need 
is  invoked,  it  can  be  easily  demonstrated  that  foreign 
languages  are  as  necessary  to  our  survival  in  a  con¬ 
tracting  world  as  any  of  the  other  common  learnings.” 

There  are  endless  possibilities  in  arithmetic,  the 
author  points  out.  In  teaching  a  foreign  language  in 
lower  elementary  grades,  teachers  discover  the  fas¬ 
cination  exerted  by  numbers.  Children  often  ask  to 
be  taught  the  numbers  in  a  new  language,  show  such 
enthusiasm  for  counting  and  manipulating  numbers 
that  they  learn  with  amazing  rapidity.  Some  teachers 
have  discovered  that  such  operations  as  telling  time 
have  e\’en  been  more  rapidly  learned  in  the  foreign 
language  than  in  English  because  of  the  stimulation 
exerted  by  new  sounds.  Arithmetic  provides  a  good 
opportunity  for  the  foreign  language  teacher  to  re- 
^•iew  with  the  children  in  a  second  language  the 
operations  which  have  been  explained  by  the  class¬ 
room  teacher.  “And  the  latter  should  not  be  discon¬ 
certed  if  the  children  inject  a  bit  of  French  or  Spanish 
into  the  arithmetic  lessons.” 

Integration  is  most  natural,  says  Mr.  Aiulersson,  in 
the  fields  of  art  and  music,  both  of  which  are  inter¬ 
national  and  typical  of  a  p)eople’s  folkways.  Songs, 
dances,  art  displays,  pageants  should  all  be  used  by 
language  teachers  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
teachers  of  art  and  music. 

The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  in  the  Elemen- 
taru  School,  by  Theodore  Andersson.  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Co.,  285  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston  16.  119p.  $1.25. 

Low  holding  power  of  mathematies  is  an 

important  factor  in  the  failure  of  high  schools  to  meet 
the  growing  need  for  mathematically  trained  pupils. 
Mathematics  in  Public  High  Schools,  report  of  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  a  representative  sample  of  high  schools  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  reveals  that  between  the 
first  and  sec-ond  semesters  in  1951-52,  algebra  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  schools  surveyed  dropped  14%  for  boys 
and  9%  for  girls;  and  in  geometry,  18%  of  the  boys  and 
11%  of  the  girls  dropped  the  course.  For  intermediate 
algebra  the  record  was  much  worse;  32%  for  boys  and 
26%  for  girls. 

Other  findings: 

—An  excessively  low  number  of  11th  and  12th 
graders  is  enrolled  in  mathematics.  (Of  pupils  en¬ 
rolled  in  mathematics  in  the  last  4  years  of  high  school, 
50%  were  in  grade  9,  27%  in  grade  10, 14%  in  grade  11, 
and  9%  in  grade  12. ) 

—Although  nearly  all  schools  required  classes  to 
meet  36  weeks,  5  times  a  week,  class  periods  varied 
from  30  minutes  to  70;  so  the  total  instruction  time 
in  the  same  course  varied  by  as  much  as  50%. 

—Mathematics  was  not  required  for  graduation  in 
8%  of  the  schools  surveyed. 


—Less  than  half  the  teachers  giving  courst*s  in 
mathematics  devoted  full  time  to  mathematics. 

This  survey  is  reported  by  Kenneth  E.  Browni  in 
Bulletin  1953,  No.  5.  HEW,  Office  of  Education. 
Supt.  of  Documents,  Washington  25.  47p.  20c. 

Three  R’s  are  at  the  heart  of  the  school  pro¬ 
gram,  says  Robert  W.  McEwen,  president  of  Hamilton 
college.  Dr.  McEwen  criticizes  educators  who  do  not 
think  the  three  R’s  are  important,  notes  that  there  are 
schools  “ir.  which  the  children  do  not  leani  to  read 
until  the  fifth  grade  unless  they  want  to  leani  to  read.” 

While  these  educators  are  guided  by  fine  sentiments, 
he  says,  there  are  things  a  youngster  must  leani. 
whether  he  wants  to  or  not.  and  whether  the  subjects 
are  difficult  or  easy. 

In  deciding  what  should  go  into  the  school  pro¬ 
gram,  he  points  out,  educators  should  Ix  ar  in  mind 
these  three  principles: 

(1)  The  children  are  being  prepared  to  live  in  an 
.\merican  society.  They  should  be  taught  what  that 
means,  how  it  came  to  be,  and  how  it  operates. 

(2)  Children  are  being  prepared  to  live  in  a  com¬ 
plex  world  of  work  and  play.  They  can  be  taught 
millions  of  useful  facts  available  to  adults,  but  general 
ideas  must  be  lifted  out  for  them  at  the  same  time 
they  are  given  facts. 

(3)  The  oncoming  generation  must  be  helped  in 
learning  to  make  moral  judgments,  to  distinguish  the 
things  that  differ,  to  consider  all  things,  and  hold  fast 
to  that  which  is  good. 

CURRENT  RE.\DING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Reci’nt  Trends  in  the  Development  of  Reading  Readiness  in 
First  Grade,”  by  Doris  H.  Campbell.  Curriculum  Bulletin  No. 
129.  School  of  Education,  17.  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  2lp.  35c. 
(Criti-ria  for  airpraising  reading  readiness,  fudging  a  goorl  readi- 
ne.ss  test.) 


•  T^a^her  Training  and  fmrau'th 

Success  factors  in  teaching  in  Catholic  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  have  been  analyzed  in  a  recent  study 
of  574  teachers.  Some  findings: 

—Teachers  consider  “time  for  preparation”  of  prime 
importance  for  success  in  teaching.  This  is  indicated 
by  a  mean  rating  of  4.4  on  a  five  point  scale  and  the 
frequent  mention  of  “lack  of  time”  as  a  hindrance 
to  teaching.  “Time  for  leisure”  is  c'onsidered  much 
less  important. 

—Spiritual  and  human  motives  such  as  “love  of 
children”  and  “love  of  work”  are  strong  contributing 
factors  to  successful  teaching,  according  to  teachers’ 
judgments. 

—Teachers  recognize  education  as  a  source  of  assist- 
3110*1*  for  teaching.  “Methods  courses”  are  valued  more 
highly  for  direct  help  in  teaching  than  “content 
courses.”  Rated  high:  influence  of  someone  who 
had  taught  them. 

—Of  the  in-serv’ice  educational  activities,  profes¬ 
sional  reading  and  teachers’  c-onventions  are  rated 
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average  in  providing  help.  Faculty'  meetings  and  pro¬ 
fessional  bulletins  are  rated  lower. 

Tcachiivi  Success  of  Catholic  Elementanj  School 
Teachers,  by  Sister  M.  Mynette  Gross,  Catholic  U.  of 
.\merica  Press,  620  Michigan  .\ve.,  N.  E.,  Wash.  17. 
D.C.  129p.  $2.25. 

A  Itood  teaehor  for  every  classroom  is  one 

of  the  most  signiRcant  needs  in  American  education, 
says  Samuel  Miller  Brownell,  new  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education.  Speaking  of  teacher  training,  Dr. 
Brownell  says: 

“I  believe  that  the  foundation  of  teacher  education 
is  a  broad  and  thorough  general  education  which  will 
prepare  the  future  teachers  to  be  good  citizens. 

“In  addition,  the  teacher  should  get  a  solid  ground¬ 
ing  in  subjects  that  he  or  she  is  to  teach.  But  beyond 
that,  the  teacher  should  have  a  good  background  in 
the  history  of  education,  the  function  of  schools  in  a 
democratic  society,  and  the  contribution  that  educa¬ 
tion  has  made.” 

Teachers  should  understand  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  children  they  are  to  teach.  Dr. 
Brownell  believes.  This  includes  the  learning  process 
and  the  ability  to  deal  intelligently  with  p€K)ple  as 
people. 

“Above  all,  those  planning  to  go  into  education 
should  understand  the  philosophy  of  teaching,”  the 
commissioner  continues.  “The  teacher  should  know 
how  to  apply  the  learning  process  to  the  individual. 
In  its  best  form,  that  comes  from  supervised  practict* 
and  careful  orientation  in  the  teaching  field.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Phi  Delta  Kappan,  Oct.  1953,  entire  issue.  2034  Ridge  Rtwd, 
Homewood,  III.  50c.  (Develops  a  broad  point  of  view  about 
research,  of  its  contribution  to  the  expansion  of  education,  anti 
of  other  fields  in  which  education  is  directly  concerned.) 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Help  in  improving  parent  conferencesi 

comes  from  a  recent  U.  of  Kentucky  publication. 
Some  points: 

—Complete  confidence  is  required  of  each  partici¬ 
pant.  Some  parents  may  require  the  same  sympathetic 
understanding  as  do  children. 

—Broad  generalizations  regarding  the  child  should 
be  avoided.  The  teacher  should  not  make  it  easy 
to  be  misquoted. 

—Criticisms  of  outside  of  school  practices  should 
not  be  offered  until  the  parent  is  ready  to  receive  and 
use  them  in  a  constructive  way. 

—Too  much  time  must  not  hr  spent  on  one  iwint. 

—Each  parent  should  be  made  aware  of  the  purpose 
of  the  conference. 

—In  case  of  unusual  criticism  of  the  school  or  .school 
program,  the  parent  should  be  requested  to  be  spe¬ 
cific.  Another  conference  period  for  the  parent  with 
the  school  administrator  should  be  arranged. 


—A  written  report  of  the  conference  should  be  made 
and  filed  in  the  child’s  folder. 

—The  conference  should  be  allowed  to  develop 
normally.  Objectives  are  needed  within  a  conference 
period  but  it  is  better  that  they  not  be  so  distinct  that 
direct  teaching  of  the  parents  results. 

—A  follow-up  report  on  plans  discussed  in  the  con¬ 
ference  should  be  sent  to  parents. 

Three  Persistent  Educational  Problems:  Grading, 
Promoting,  and  Reporting  to  Parents,  by  Fred  E. 
Harris.  Bureau  of  School  Serxice,  U.  of  Kentucky. 
Le.xington.  93p.  $1. 

Only  a  few  sehool  systems  make  special  ad¬ 
justment  in  programs  to  give  gifted  children  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  their  powers.  This,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  profession  has  Ix'en  attempting  to  meet  the 
needs  of  gifted  children  for  more  than  30  years.  The 
reason,  says  M.  R.  Sumption  in  October  Exceptional 
Children,  is  that  such  programs  are  hampered  by: 

(1)  Increased  financial  outlay  required  for  special 
classes,  added  supervisors,  extra  equipment. 

(2)  Difficulty  in  securing  teachers  who  have  the 
knowledge  and  skill  to  make  curricular  adjustments 
for  the  gifted  or  to  conduct  classes  for  them. 

(3)  Administrative  difficulties  encountered  in  ad¬ 
justing  programs  and  prov'iding  special  classes. 

(4)  Public  opposition  based  on  the  notion  that 
special  opportunities  for  the  gifted  mean  special 
privilege,  favoritism,  or  undemocratic  practice. 

(5)  General  apathy  toward  the  problem  commonly 
expressed  as,  “Why  worry  about  the  gifted?  They’ll 
get  along  all  right.” 

These  factors,  says  Mr.  Sumption,  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  basic  difficulty  lies  in  public  attitude  rather 
than  professional  practice.  The  solution:  education 
for  the  gifted  must  receive  general  public  support. 

To  insure  public  endorsement,  says  Mr.  Sumption, 
citizens’  advisory  committees  and  parent-teacher  asso¬ 
ciations  should  be  asked  to  cooperate  with  school  peo¬ 
ple.  Such  cooperation  will  dispel  many  false  notions, 
bring  c'oncrete  proposals  for  meeting  the  problem. 

Parents  should  rherish  the  differences  in 

children  and  try  to  perfect  special  traits  rather  than 
strifle  them.  Too  many  parents,  says  Helen  Ross, 
administrative  director  of  the  Institute  for  Psycho¬ 
analysis  at  Chicago,  feel  it  is  “unfortunate”  if  their 
children  are  different  from  others  in  the  neighborhood. 

“We  struggle  to  make  children  conform  with  so¬ 
ciety,  but  we  should  also  recognize  individual  treasures 
they  possess,”  she  continues.  “We  must  not  overlook 
the  special  talents  of  a  child  that  make  him  a  joy 
to  himself  and  a  boon  to  mankind.  Children  must  not 
only  become  adapted  to  the  civilization  in  which  they 
live  but  add  to  it.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Parent-Teacher's  Meeting  In  a  French  Village,"  by  Cherry 
Cook.  The  Reporter,  October  27,  1953.  Fortnightly  Publishing 
Co.,  220  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  25c.  (Eye-opening  accoufg  of 
a  school  system  in  a  French  village  seen  by  an  American.) 
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•  Teaching  ntethodg 


Listening  is  a  skill  that  requires  as  much  training 
as  speaking.  Speaking  and  listening  are  interlocking 
skills.  Neither  one  can  be  adequately  learned  without 
the  other;  each  is  useless  to  anyone  who  does  not 
jwssess  them  both.  So  says  Eva  A.  Moore  in  October 
English  Journal. 

The  good  listener  is  more  than  a  sponge.  He  should 
l)e  a  chooser  in  the  market  of  human  thinking.  At 
present,  many  people  listen  for  hours  and  hear  only 
one  idea  or  never  consciously  hear  any  idea.  Many 
classroom  situations  encourage  these  poor  listening 
habits.  Yet,  the  student  must  be  given  training  in 
listening  if  he  is  to  learn  that  skill  by  any  means  other 
than  the  socially  expensive  trial-and-error  method. 
He  must  be  trained  to  screen  out  the  useless  and  yet 
not  miss  the  \’aluable.  He  must  know  how  to  skim 
in  listening. 

When  the  teacher  gives  a  new  assignment.  Miss 
Moore  suggests,  he  is  giving  training  in  listening, 
sometimes  training  in  very  poor  listening.  If  students 
ask  to  have  directions  completely  repeated  or  say  that 
they  do  not  understand  what  has  been  said,  either  the 
teacher  is  a  poor  speaker  or  the  children  are  poor 
listeners.  One  or  both  of  these  skills  must  be  im¬ 
proved  or  education  in  the  classroom  breaks  down 
at  its  start. 

Another  way  of  teaching  listening  is  often  neglected. 
Miss  Moore  points  out.  Much  classroom  speaking 
follows  only  a  two-point  circuit.  It  nms  from  one 
student  to  the  teacher  and  back  to  the  same  student 
only,  then  from  a  second  student  to  the  teacher  and 
back.  If  others  listen,  that  is  incidental.  The  teacher 
expects  the  rest  to  be  quiet  until  it  is  their  turn  to 
speak,  rather  than  emphasizing  the  need  for  listening 
in  such  discussions  by  asking  someone  to  repeat  the 
opinions  he  has  heard. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECI.AL  INTEREST 

Spelling  Couls  for  High  School,  htj  Rose  Wickey,  May  R. 
Lambaaer,  and  others.  Webster  Publishing  Co.,  1808  Wash¬ 
ington  Ave.,  St.  Louis  3,  Mo.  114p.  $1.02.  (Arranged  in  six 
sections  corresjmnding  to  subject  matter  fields.) 

New  Hope  for  the  Retarded:  Enriching  the  lives  of  Excep¬ 
tional  Children,  by  Morris  P.  and  Miriam  Pollock.  Porter  Sar- 
gent,  II  Beacon  St.,  Bo.ston  8,  Mass.  176p.  $4.50.  (Source 
of  fresh  material  to  the  .special  cla.ss  teacher.  Careful  evalua¬ 
tion  of  tried  devices  and  methods  for  training  retarded  chil¬ 
dren.  ) 


•  Retigioum  Ethics  and  Values 

Distinction  between  two  types  of  valnes  is 

a  useful  one  for  educators.  Joseph  Axelrod  distin¬ 
guishes  values  as  (a)  method  value  principles,  and 
(b)  content  value  principles. 

A  method  value  principle  sets  forth  a  way  of  looking 
at  data  or  of  approaching  a  problem;  such  a  principle 
does  not  assert  what  is  to  be  believed  or  held  as  does 
a  content  value  principle,  but  asserts  only  a  way  in 


which  one  is  to  arrive  at  the  content  principles  he 
comes  to  hold.  For  example:  “A  national  government 
ought  to  punish  any  individual  who  preaches  its 
overthrow’  is  an  assertion  of  a  content  principle.  A 
method  principle  would  be  of  this  kind:  “Even  though 
one  is  certain  of  his  answer  to  any  question,  he  ought 
to  operate  under  the  assumption  that  he  may  change 
his  mind  in  the  future,”  Both  examples  state  values; 
the  first  might  be  labeled  the  value  of  “national  se¬ 
curity”  and  the  second  the  value  of  “open-mindedness.” 
Whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  values  is  not  the 
question.  The  point  is  that  they  are  different  kinds— 
one  of  them  asserting  a  given  content  belief,  the  other 
setting  forth  a  method  of  arriving  at  or  treating  the 
content  values  one  holds. 

This  distinction  may  help  educators  find  the  key 
to  the  teaching  of  v'alues.  Dr.  Axelrod  believes.  While 
there  are  great  difficulties  in  reaching  widespread 
agreement  about  the  content  values  which  should 
serve  as  ends  of  education,  it  is  easier  to  reach  agree¬ 
ment  about  which  method  values  might  serve  as 
educational  ends. 

When  a  teaching  unit  focuses,  however,  on  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  an  end  expressed  as  a  method  value,  then 
the  study  of  content  values  becomes  unavoidable;  yet 
such  study,  within  that  framework,  carries  with  it  no 
necessity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  uphold  the 
superiority  of  any  single  content  principle  over  an¬ 
other.  By  taking  method  values  as  his  goals,  the 
teacher  does  not  find  himself  forced  out  of  neutral 
position  during  a  discussion  of  some  situation  calling 
for  consideration  of  content  value  principle.  His 
concern  is  not  with  the  teaching  of  this  or  that  specific 
content  value  but  rather  with  creating  the  kinds  of 
experiences  for  the  student  which  will  aid  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  method  value  goals. 

“The  Teaching  of  Values  in  the  Changing  Com¬ 
munity”  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  California  Journal 
of  Secondary  Education. 


•  The  Learner 


Behavior  problems  that  may  lead  to  anti¬ 
social  acts  in  later  life  can  be  recognized  in  a  child 
as  early  as  age  three,  according  to  Ralph  S.  Banay, 
secretary  of  the  Medical  Correctional  Association.  The 
danger  period  in  which  youthful  delinquency  is  apt 
to  be  at  its  highest.  Dr.  Banay  continues,  is  from 
13  to  15  years. 

Among  the  indications  in  adolescence  of  potential 
criminal  behavior  are  unprovoked  emotional  outbursts, 
objection  to  parental  and  school  authority,  and  reck¬ 
less  and  uncontrolled  conduct. 

These  manifestations  stem  largely  from  broken 
homes  and  “emotional  poverty  in  the  environment”  — 
lack  of  love,  sympathy,  and  understanding.  With 
properly  trained  persons  in  schools  and  mental  hy¬ 
giene  clinics.  Dr.  Banay  points  out,  socially  destructive 
tendencies  can  be  detected  and  treated  before  they 
lead  to  criminal  acts. 
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“The  practice  of  giving  the  child  complete  freedom 
of  action  has  been  proved  unwise,”  he  adds.  Intelli¬ 
gent  discipline  leading  the  child  to  understantl  the 
necessity  for  social  restrictions  is  essential. 

Traits  of  early  sckool  leavers  appear  in  a 
rt'cent  U.  of  Kentucky  publication.  The  study  deals 
with  pupils  who  left  secondary  school  in  Kentucky  Ix*- 
fore  graduation,  during  194^50,  for  reasons  within 
their  own  control,  and  who  did  not  re-eiu’oll  in  another 
school.  The  group  of  early  school  leavers  is  further 
limited  to  those  who  left  school  while  enrolled  in 
grades  seven  to  twelve.  Some  findings: 

—There  is  no  evidence  that  any  relationship  exists 
lx*tween  the  number  of  children  in  the  family  and  the 
probability  of  one  of  them  leaving  secondary  school 
H'fore  graduation. 

—Highest  incidence  of  school  leaving  —  277  —  was 
at  the  tenth  grade  level.  About  627  of  the  early  school 
leav'ers  left  secondary  school  at  age  16  or  younger. 

—Intelligence  test  scores  indicate  that  two  of  every 
five  leavers  had  achieved  scores  of  95  or  above.  Only 
167  of  this  group  left  secondary  school  prior  to  the 
tenth  grade. 

—Of  those  former  pupils  whose  average  grades  in 
elementary  school  were  A,  B,  or  C,  677  had  regressetl 
in  scholarship  at  the  senior  high  school  level. 

—607  of  this  group  had  failed  one  or  more  grades 
while  enrolled  in  school.  Three  of  e\’ery  four  had 
failed  in  elementary  school.  The  first  grade  was  by 
far  the  most  frequently  repeated. 

—Only  387  of  the  leavers  had  participated  in  any 
extracurricular  activity. 

—567  of  the  early  school  leavers  gave  some  reason 
relating  to  school  as  the  primary  reason  for  leaving. 
Financial  reasons  were  listed  by  207  as  a  basic  reason 
for  leaving.  About  247  reported  some  personal  reason. 

—Only  one  of  every  four  early  leavers  conferred 
with  anyone  connected  with  the  school  concerning  his 
intention  to  quit  school. 

— Bu.siness  subjects  were  indicated  by  457  as  the 
subject  or  type  of  training  most  needwl  or  desired 
since  leaving  secondary  school.  Shop  work  and  home 
economics  were  the  next  most  frequently  mentioned 
subjects. 

Early  School  Leavers  in  Kentucky,  by  Stanley  E. 
Ilecker.  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  School  Service, 
College  of  Education,  U.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 
79p.  50c. 


•  Audio-Vigvml 


Wide  screen  movies  are  in  demand  by  ama¬ 
teur  and  semiprofessional  operators  of  16mm  pro¬ 
jectors.  New  anamorphic  (squeeze)  lens  shows  an 
image  which  approximates  the  wide  expanse  of  normal 
vision,  gives  viewers  a  sense  of  being  in  the  picture 
without  the  use  of  special  glasses.  Now  axailable: 
portable  CURVEX  wide  screen. 


Made  of  highly-reflective  silver  fabric,  new  screen 
is  two  and  one-half  times  as  wide  as  it  is  high.  An 
aluminum  framework  curv’es  the  fabric  to  help  in¬ 
crease  Olusion  of  depth  and  to  give  better  reflectetl 
light  distribution.  Uniform  brilliance  is  claimed  for 
the  specially-treated  fabric,  which  can  also  be  used 
for  3-dimensional  projection. 

Radiant  Manufacturing  Corp.,  2627  W.  Roosevelt 
Rd.,  Chicago  8,  Ill.,  protluces  the  new  screens  in  sizes 
from  5  feet  to  20  feet  wide. 


CURRES'T  READISC  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Mental  Health  Motion  Pictures  —  A  Selected  Guide.  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25, 
D.C.  124p.  35c.  {Lists  titles,  tells  where  films  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  their  issue  dates,  rtinning  times,  sufotested  audiences, 
and  includes  brief  synopsis  of  each  film.) 


•  Guidance 


Pnrpo»ie  of  homeroom  activities  ought  to  be 
guidance,  say  Professors  Wilson  Little  and  A.  1...  Chap¬ 
man.  They  urge  homeroom  teachers  and  other  guid¬ 
ance  personnel  to  keep  in  mind  the  following  purposes 
in  planning  homeroom  activities: 

1.  Provide  every  pupil  with  opportunities  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  and  to  know  others’  opinions  on  matters 
of  concern  to  his  own  maturity  level. 

2.  ProN'ide  every  pupil  with  experiences  conducive 
to  the  development  of  a  sense  of  belonging  in  his 
group  both  within  and  outside  the  school. 

3.  Provide  information  and  exwriences  by  which 
each  pupil  may  be  brought  to  understand  that  social 
adjustment  is  noth  possible  and  beneficial. 

4.  Provide  information  and  activities  that  will 
enable  each  youth  to  isolate  his  own  personal  prob¬ 
lems  in  order  to  resolve  them  satisfactorily. 

These  piurposes,  the  authors  point  out,  are  not  aca¬ 
demically  derived.  Rather,  they  are  based  on  a  survey 
of  5,000  students  wid^  distributed  among  secondary 
schools  in  the  U.S.  They  listed  their  major  worries 
as  social  adjustment,  family  relations,  use  of  time, 
])lanning  for  the  future,  personality  development,  part- 
time  jobs  and  money,  and  health. 

Developmental  Guidance  in  Secondary  School,  by 
Wilson  Little  and  A.  L.  Chapman.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  a30  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  .36.  324p.  $4.50. 

Disciplining  a  child  is  sometimes  a  pure  act  of 
retaliation  by  a  parent  who  has  been  frustrated  by  a 
child's  behavior.  This  may  not  be  altogether  bad, 
according  to  Robert  P.  Havighurst.  A  reasonable 
amount  of  retaliation  may  be  the  healthiest  way  for  a 
parent  to  solve  the  minor  frustrations  of  child  rearing. 
It  is  probably  better  for  a  child  to  receive  a  sharp  slap 
on  his  buttocks,  says  Mr.  Havighurst,  than  to  be  locked 
in  a  room  for  an  hour  and  to  be  told  that  mother 
does  not  love  him.  It  is  better  partly  because  the 
punishment  which  comes  closely  after  the  misde^ 
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is  apt  to  Ijc  more  effective,  and  partly  because  the 
((uic^  slap  given  in  a  moment  of  anger  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed  a  few  minutes  later  by  caresses  to  assure  tht‘ 
child  that  mother  does  love  him.  “Denial  of  love  by 
the  mother  is  a  much  more  dangerous  punishment 
than  spanking,”  says  Mr.  Havighurst. 

There  are  only  two  kinds  of  people  who  may  safely 
allow  the  punishment  of  children  to  serve  as  a  release 
for  their  aggression,  however.  Parents  may  do  this 
within  narrow  limits  liecause  they  give  the  child  so 
much  affection  that  the  child  can  accept  occasional 
aggression  from  them  without  doubting  their  love. 
Total  strangers  may  also  safely  retaliate  by  punishing 
children  for  deprMations  on  their  property.  This 
teaches  the  child  that  he  will  be  punish^  for  infring¬ 
ing  on  the  rights  of  strangers,  and  unless  the  punish¬ 
ment  is  fearful  or  inhuman  it  does  not  intimidate  him. 

People  who  have  frequent  relationships  with  chil¬ 
dren  out  are  not  very  closely  bound  to  them  emo¬ 
tionally  (.such  as  teachers)  should  not  retaliate  when 
children  do  wrong.  They  may  punish  the  children, 
hut  it  should  be  done  without  aggression.  GeneralK’. 
however,  they  will  find  reward  more  effective  than 
punishment. 

“The  Functions  of  Successful  Di.scipline.”  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Round  Table,  No.  792.  U.  of 
Chicago,  Chicago  37,  Ill.  16p.  10c. 

CVRRK\r  RRADIS'C.  OF  SPF.CIAL  INTEREST 

Kdiioation  for  Self-Understanding,  by  Arthur  T.  Jersild,  Ken- 
luih  llelfant,  atul  others.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
Collenc,  Columlria  U.,  .525  W.  120th  St..  N.Y.  27.  54p.  (What 
the  scluwl  can  Jo  to  help  uoung  jKople  understand  themselves 
aiul  acquire  healthy  attitudes. ) 

Understanding  Boys  Through  Infancy,  Childhood  and  .adole¬ 
scence,  by  Clarence  G.  Moser.  Association  Press,  291  Broad¬ 
way,  .V.i .  7.  I90f).  $2..50.  (Detailed  outlines  of  a  boy’s 

physical,  mental,  and  social  and  emotional  anneth  from  infancy 
throueh  the  teem.) 


•  Voeationahindustrial 

Employers  no  longer  look  to  the  letter  of 
application  as  a  way  of  hiring  people.  The  job  appli¬ 
cation  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  job  letter, 
according  to  John  Allan  Smith,  supervisor  of  ^•oca- 
tional  guidance,  Los  Angeles  schools. 

“The  letter  of  application,  if  used  at  all,”  Dr.  Smith 
explains,  “is  only  a  means  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
a  prospective  employer.  Even  then,  the  job  seeker 
will  l>e  expected  to  t'omplete  an  application  blank. 
Employers  have  come  to  rely  on  information  obtained 
from  a  study  of  the  completed  application  blank  be¬ 
cause  the  replies  of  job  applicants  can  be  compared. 
The  only  persons  now  making  use  of  the  application 
letter  are  those  seeking  professional  and  managerial 
positions,  or  those  applying  for  imsitions  some  distance 
from  home.” 

These  facts  are  shifting  the  emphasis  in  vocational 
guidance  from  teaching  Imys  and  girls  how  to  wTite 


letters  of  application  to  how  to  fill  in  application 
blanks. 

There  are  five  major  pitfalls  in  filling  out  application 
blanks,  according  to  Dr.  Smith:  (1)  giving  todays 
date  in  place  of  date  of  birth;  (2)  failing  to  have  the 
names,  occupations,  addresses,  and  phone  numbers 
of  personal  references;  (3)  using  “sugar  and  cream” 
references,  such  as  relatives,  preachers,  Sunday  school 
teachers,  and  local  political  figures;  (4)  using  a  per- 
.son’s  name  as  reference  without  consulting  him  in 
advance;  and  (5)  failing  to  apply  for  a  specific  job. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Women’s  Apparel  Trades  for  Vocational  High  Schools,  .Arthur 
MiiUon,  ed.  Board  of  Education,  City  of  New  York.  110  Liv- 
inffston  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.Y.  76p.  Illustrated.  (Syllabus  for 
teachers  who  are  concerned  with  this  area  of  vocational 
education. ) 

Home,  School,  and  Community  E.xperiences  in  the  Homemak¬ 
ing  Program,  by  Druzilla  Kent,  Margaret  Alexander,  and  Mary 
Laxson.  HEW,  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents, 
Wash.  25,  D.C.  69p.  25c.  (Suggestions  of  integrating 
learning  experiences  carried  on  at  school,  in  the  home,  and  in 
the  community  into  a  total  program.) 


•  Student  Activities 

PnrpoMo  of  .school  pabliration.s  determines 
whether  or  not  they  have  real  value  for  students.  In 
some  schools  publications  exist  simply  as  annual  imi¬ 
tations  of  what  has  Ix'en  done  before,  with  little  edu- 
ciitional  philosophy  or  direction  to  them.  Their  place 
in  the  activitit*s  programs  of  the  school  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted,  but  they  are  seldom  re-evaluatetl  to  be  sure 
their  contributions  are  sound  and  worth  the  time 
rt*quired. 

Among  the  factors  inhibiting  the  \alue  of  publica¬ 
tions  is  an  overemphasis  on  the  English  objectives  of 
the  activity,  says  John  V.  Field,  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism,  U.  of  Michigan.  He  asks:  Should  an  important 
activity  be  sponsored  for  “extra  practice”  in  English 
for  a  few  staff  members?  His  answer:  Publications 
should  involve  the  whole  school.  The  staff  should  Ix' 
organized  as  a  serx’ice  group  to  canvass  the  entire 
school  t“ommunity  for  new  ideas  and  contributions. 
It  should  serve  as  a  club,  where  ideas  are  regularly 
t'xchanged  and  tested.  Never  should  the  staff  be 
organized  as  a  tight  little  group,  withdrawn  in  almost 
sc*cret-society  exclusiveness  from  the  rest  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  Ixxly. 

For  advisers  and  administrators  who  want  to  im¬ 
prove  the  standards  of  their  publications,  Mr.  Field 
offers  a  checklist  for  stimulating  further  achievement 
Some  points: 

—Do  your  publications  have  clearly  dcfinetl  state¬ 
ments  of  purpose  as  criteria  for  their  activities? 

— .\re  these  re-examined  critically  by  each  succeed¬ 
ing  staff  and  adviser  with  an  eye  to  accepting  or 
revising? 
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—Is  the  adviser  really  interested  in  publications,  or 
is  this  merely  additional  duty  accepted  without  en¬ 
thusiasm? 

—Is  the  adNiser  given  a  block  of  time  in  his  daily 
schedule  for  this  activity? 

—If  it  is  possible  to  have  staff  meetings  only  after 
school,  do  the  advisers  receive  added  remuneration 
for  this  work? 

—Is  there  a  liberal  policy  in  the  use  of  by-lines,  art 
credits,  photo  credits? 

—Is  there  a  program  of  tryouts  for  prospective  staff 
members? 

—Are  nonstaff  contributions  sought  and, used  from 
the  whole  school  and  community? 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Role  of  the  Student  Council,"  by  William  S.  Sterner. 
School  Activities,  Oct.  1953.  1041  New  Hampshire  St.,  Law¬ 

rence,  Kan.  50c. 

Your  School  Clubs,  by  Nellie  Zetta  Thompson.  E.  P.  Dutton 
and  Co.,  300  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  3I5p.  $3.50.  {Guide  to  500 
activities  for  group  leaders  and  members.) 


•  School  Plant 


To  reduce  cost  of  new  schools,  they  should 
be  built  by  home  builders,  says  economist  Donald  J. 
O’Connor.  Home  builders  could  cut  costs  drastically 
in  school  constructions,  he  points  out,  by  using  the 
same  materials  and  techniques  they  now  use  in  putting 
up  houses. 

Elimination  of  structual  steel  beams,  use  of  mass- 
produced  home  building  materials,  and  single  story 
construction  would  cut  the  average  cost  of  a  school 
room  from  its  present  level  of  $40,000  to  about  $10,000. 

Now  only  “specialists”  —  one  or  two  companies  in 
a  city  —  are  used  on  school  construction  projects.  Mr. 
O’Connor  proposes  that  the  “whole  hoi  polloi  of  the 
building  trades”  be  used  to  produce  schools.  “You 
don’t  have  to  build  a  monument  to  the  ages  to  teach 
children,”  he  says.  “The  place  to  spend  your  money 
is  on  teachers.” 

Key  to  the  plan  is  the  elimination  of  the  “conven¬ 
tional  huge  roof  mass”  that  covers  most  American 
schools.  These  schools  usually  have  two  or  three 
floors.  By  building  the  classrooms  on  a  single  story 
and  in  a  row,  the  need  for  expensive  steel-girded 
roofs  is  gone.  This  design  also  makes  it  easy  to  add 
classrooms  when  they  are  needed. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

D(‘signing  Elementary  Classrooms:  An  Approach  to  the  Prob¬ 
lem  of  Classroom  Design  in  Relation  to  the  School  Child  and 
Program,  by  James  L.  Taylor,  Jack  D.  Herrington,  and  others. 
HEW,  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25, 
D.C.  5Sp.  35c.  (  Based  on  information  from  teachers,  super¬ 
visors,  principals,  and  specialists  in  elementary  education.) 

“How  Safe  Is  Your  Child^s  School?"  by  Albert  Q.  Maisel. 
Woman’s  Home  Companion,  Nov.  1953.  Crowell  ~  Collier 
Publishing  Co.,  640  5th  Ave.,  N.Y,  19.  25c.  (Based  on  in¬ 
formation  on  school  facility  cortditions  in  119  major  American 
communities. ) 


iVetr  Clagsroom  ^Material 

“Shokts  About  Spohts”.  .  .  is  a  new  folder  listing 
seven  films  on  fishing,  horse  racing,  motorcycling, 
auto  racing,  and  model  trains.  Films  are  for  free 
loan  to  high  schools.  For  a  copy  .  .  .  and  infor¬ 
mation  about  borrowing  .  .  .  write  Association 
Films,  347  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17. 

Low  Cost  Readinc.  Aids  .  .  .  are  now  available. 
Eye-analyzer  ($1)  .  .  .  Eye-Span  Trainer  ($1..5()) 

.  .  .  and  Rateometer  ($35)  are  all  designed  for 
self-directed  use.  For  details  write  Audio-Visual 
Research,  531  S.  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 

Series  of  Nature  Films  . . .  developing  the  theme 
of  conservation  .  .  .  portrays  natural  iKnnity  and 
the  struggle  for  life  survival.  “The  World  Around 
Us”  includes  ten  films  in  color.  Price  of  each:  $10 
(to  rent);  $100  (to  buy).  Write  Pictura  Filins 
Corp.,  487  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  22. 

Backgrounds  of  Familiar  Objec;ts  .  .  .  appear  in 
Who  Gave  Us  Peacocks?  Planes?  Ferris  Wheels? 
by  Madeleine  Cekiere.  True  origins  of  objec-ts 
which  form  a  part  of  a  child’s  daily  surroundings. 
Handsomely  illustrated.  Pantheon  Bcxiks,  3^1.3  ^h 
Ave.,  N.Y.  14.  $3. 

Appraisal  of  The  UN  .  .  .  based  on  its  eight-year 
record  ...  is  the  subject  of  “The  United  Nations  — 
Its  Record  and  Prospects,”  by  A.  M.  Rosenthal, 
New  York  Times  correspondent.  Pamphlet  reviews 
UN  involvement  in  Korea,  action  in  halting  four 
regional  wars,  fruitful  accomplishments  on  its 
economic  and  social  front.  Manhattan  Publishing 
Co.,  225  Lafayette  St.,  N.Y.  12.  64p.  3.5c. 

Da.nGers  of  Alcohol  and  Nicotine  .  ,  .  are  ex¬ 
plained  in  “Alcohol  and  Tobacco;  What  They  Do 
To  Our  Bodies.”  Film  shows  the  damage  these 
poisons  work  in  the  body  as  demonstrated  in  labor- 
ator>'  tests.  Coronet  Films,  65  E.  South  Water  St., 
Chicago  1.  Color:  $100;  black  and  white:  $50. 

Composer’s  Life  For  Children  ...  is  found  in 
The  Story  of  Peter  Tschaikowsky,  by  Opal  Whc*el- 
er.  Picture  of  the  young  Peter,  his  early  life  in 
the  small  mining  town  of  V'otkinsk,  his  unhappy 
school  days.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  300  4th  Ave., 
N.Y.  10.  $3.  Illustrated. 

“Telling  Time  By  The  Clcx:k”.  .  .  is  a  film  which 
makes  clear  in  easy-to-grasp  pictorial  detail  every 
step  in  the  time-telling  process.  Clockwise  move¬ 
ment  is  made  especially  clear.  Bailey  Films,  6509 
De  Longpre,  HollywoM  28,  Calif.  Rent:  $2.50; 
sale:  $50. 

Tall  Tales  of  America  ,  .  .  are  the  subject  of 
“The  Sky’s  The  Limit.”  Four  10"  vinylite  records 
...  8  sides  ...  78  rpm.  Each  record  presents  a 
different  story,  told  by  a  narrator  —  a  different 
narrator  for  each  record  —  with  sound  effects  and 
many  voices  to  give  the  effect  of  complete  drama¬ 
tization.  Davy  Crockett  .  .  .  Paul  Bunyan  .  .  . 
Peter  Rugg  .  .  .  the  White  Steed.  American  Book 
Co.,  55  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  $6  (plus  transportation 
charges. ) 

For  Reluctant  Readers  .  .  .  Mimro  Leafs  Read¬ 
ing  Can  Be  Fun.  Light  touch  and  gay  drawings 
should  go  far  in  persuading  youngsters  6-10  that 
reading  can  be  fun.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  E.  Wash¬ 
ington  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa.  46p.  $2.2.5. 
Illustrated. 
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